






This is Big George and his little pal, Dan, 

Whose adventures I followed throughout this great land. 

I believed in their promises. I followed their lead. 

I thought they would listen; give us what we need. 

But four years have passed now and Fve learned quite a lot. 
Once you hear these adventures, you’ll vote for them... NOT! 
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They started their journey and went on their way 
On a cold winter’s morning —Inauguration Day. 





But first there were parties with plenty of eats 
For the Wheelies and Dealies who do such great feats. 
Outside the window, another scene was in view. 

Who were all those people so somber, so blue? 
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“Don’t worry ’bout them, son. 
Their lives will get brighter, 
As soon as I flick on 
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Thus reassured, 

I went to the station 
For a puffle-lump ride 


Through their kind, gentler natiot 













We rode to the land 
Where they make chckety-clacks. 
George and the Wheelies 
Scratched each other’s backs. 
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As the Clackers kept building each clickety-clack, 

George invited the Wheelies to ride his “fast track.” 
“Stick with me, men. You’ll go to far places, 

Where the labor is cheap, where there’s wide open spaces 


‘Tou can fill up the rivers 
With your clickety-trash. 
You can fill up your pockets 
With mucho more cash.” 
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I asked what would happen 
To the Clickety-Clackers 
When their jobs travel South 
With the movers and packers. 

“Don't worry,” said George. “Til make jobs galore. 
They’ll flip greasy wonders and sweep up the floor 
They can do this and that, and then thus and so. 
Don’t worry ’bout them, son. Hurry, let’s go!” 
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We passed George and Dan’s school, called Silver Spoon Prep. 
On their way up the ladder, it was their very first step. 

We saw machines that spit numbers. 

Each young Wheehe had four. 

Wise wizards to teach them, 

And plush on the floor. 














Through the rose-colored window 
Near the shacks ’cross the tracks, 
I saw a learning class-orium 
For young CHckety-Clacks. 


No machines that spit numbers. 
Only one wizard for all. 
Clackers stuffed to the rafters 
And jammed in the hall. 


“Don’t worry ’bout them, son,” 
Said George, with a wink. 
“While I’m the top Wheelie 
No Clacker will sink. 

(Nor learn how to think). 

“Their learning will come 
When my Values’ they cherish. 
New buildings, more books 
Would only be garish.” 
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And so once again 
We went on our way. 

But our puffle-lump flumped; 
It had seen better days. 

At the puffle-lump factory 
To make an exchange, 

We noticed a ruckus. 

It seemed rather strange. 

The Clackers were out 
With banners and signs: 

“We want secure jobs, 

Please don’t cross our lines.” 
















“Don’t worry ’bout them, son,” said George as he snickered. * 

“Theyve all been replaced by scabbies in knickers. • 

“Those scabbies will make us a new puffle-lump.” 

And soon we were moving. (But what was that bump?) 
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I started to wonder; my mind began churning. 
When on the horizon I saw a dump burning. 
The air all around us was dirty with glump. 

The snout shriveled up on our poor puffle-lump. 


“Don’t worry ’bout that, son,” said George through his mask. 
“To cover this up will be no big task.” 
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Off to the Healies, 

But without a Blue Card. . . 
The sick Clackers were stopped 
By the hospitad guard. 

‘^Can^t worry Tjout them, son,” 
Said George with a sigh. 

“I spent all our money 
On pie in the sky.” 


He ordered a cover-up 
With a new coat of paint. 

But the Clackers who painted 
Were starting to faint. 
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Then we saw George’s boy, who said, with a groan: 
‘T need a Big Bailout for my savings and loan.” 


“Read my lips and don’t worry,” George replied, with a grin. 
“I’ll tax all the Clackers (and exempt all my kin). 

And fill up your bins just as high as your chin.” 













I started to ponder; I started in thinking 
Why all George’s promises seemed to be sinking. 

I’d seen Clackers not working, a land full of stress. 

Air thick with glump, and schools in distress. 

The Wheehes have more. The Clackers have less. 

I asked Big George why the country’s a mess. 

“I’m sorry ’bout that, son, but I’ve got good excuses; 

I’ve been traveling the world on my silver-necked gooses. 
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“It’s not my fault, son, the Clackers don’t see 
That I’ve given them all this prosperity.” 

“Prosperity!” said I, looking aroimd. 

“What I see is recession bringing us down! 

“The Clackers, Big George, 

Don’t buy your conclusions. 
The^re looking for someone 
With real solutions.” 

“You shock me, my son,” 

Said George, soimding sore. 

“My vision thing’s seeing 
The Clinton, the Gore.” 













I jumped off the puffle-lump, 
Said goodbye to the two. 

As they worried and sweated, 
I left them to stew. 

I knew in my heart 
And I finally took note 
That for life to improve 
We’d all better vote. 






Oh, there’ll be a grand party when outside is in. 
We’ll have such a time when we all win. 
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We’ll make Wheelies pay taxes, 
Yell out a big cheer. 

Get clean water, clean air. 
While we keep our jobs here. 

More wizards for schools! 
Equal chances for all! 

Courts doing justice! 

Clackers all standing tall! 
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That’s my adventure 
In chapter and verse: 
Four years of seeing 
Our problems get worse. 


Now, here are some facts. 
I hope you’ll take note. 

On the third of November, 
Please get out and vote! 


Oh, the places they’ve beei. 


Schools in distress 

Federal funding of education train- 
■ f .nrt related activities has fallen 

WUion in 1978 to $38 billion 
Sy (S —t 1990 doUars). One 

rSult: a growing inequality m edi¬ 
tion with some school districts getog 
fess than half the money per c^d 
than other districts—what author 
Jonathan Kozol calls Savage Jta- 
equaUties.” Parents who want to send 
their children to college faced a 12% 
hike in costs last year, while their pay 
was dropping and while the Bush 
Administration was seeking to knock 
400 000 middle-class students out of 
PeU Grant programs. 


‘Scabbies with knickers’ 

Seventy-eight percent of major 
strikes in 1989 were over health care 
cuts, and 69 percent of perm^ently 
replaced workers were on strike for 
health care. Yet Bush said he’d veto a 
bill banning the use of permanent 
replacements during strikes: although 
majorities in Congress supported it, a 
Repubhcan filibuster and Ihe veto 
threat kept it from becoming law. 
Under Repubhcan anti-labor pohcies, 
millions of workers have lost \inion 
protection; a 25% unionization rate in 
1981 has dropped to 16% today. The 
latest anti-union scheme: prisoners 
are being used to replace strikers in a 
Louisville packinghouse as govern¬ 
ment sits by. 


Air ‘thick with glump’ 

The Bush Administration’s EPA 
has put off until 1995 or later setting 
pollution standards for key indus¬ 
tries, including the hazardous waste 
treatment industry. Bush is also 
rewriting regulations on hazardous 
waste that woiild exempt milhons of 
tons of waste from control. And his 
proposed 1992 budget cut energy con¬ 
servation spending by a third. 


Gieorge and Dan can run, but they 
can’t hide firom their records. Here 
are some of the facts that describe 
their four-year adventures through¬ 
out the land. 


No jobs galore 

Over 9.8 miUion Americans were 
without jobs in August, representing 
the highest jobless rate since 1984. 
Another 6.3 million could only find 
part-time work although they want 
full-time jobs. George Bush promised 
15 miUion jobs duiing his first four 
years: he’s 14.5 million short. 


They can do ‘this and that’ 

Between 1987 and 1992, of the 5.6 
million long-term workers who lost 
their jobs, only about half found new 
jobs, and half of these new jobs paid 
less than the old ones. 


For mucho less cash 

Average workers’ pay after inflation 
dropped $580 under Bush. For the 
one-year period ending last June, real 
earnings fell 1 percent. 


A kind, gentler nation? 

More Americans filed for personal 
bankruptcy than found new jobs from 
January 1989, the month Bush 
became President, through June of 
this year. 


Moving work to far places 

The proposed North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
jeopardizes 500,000 U.S. jobs 
and threatens to lower wages of 
70% of the U.S. workforce, 
according to an Economic Policy 
Institute study. Part of this is 
because U.S. parts makers will lead a 
charge to Mexico’s lower wage fields: 
a Ward’s Auto Report survey says 
more than two-thirds of original 
equipment parts manufacturers say 
the^re hkely to move work to Mexico 
if NAFTA is ratified. 




& the mischief they’ve done 




Working unsafely 

Bush has presided over major cut¬ 
backs in OSHA programs. As Vice 
President, he chaired the White 
House Task Force on Regulatory 
ReUef that targeted OSHA’s “right to 
know'* standard for elimination or 
suspension. 

Without a ^Blue Card’ 

This past year, President Bush pre¬ 
sided over a 7% increase in U.S. 
health-care costs, double the inflation 
rate. While the coimtry is spending 
more than ever before on health 
care—$733 billion a year—37 million 
Americans still don’t have insurance 
and 50 million more are xmderin- 
sured, while millions more face 
pressures from their employers to cut 
health care benefits. Yet Bush has 
resisted any meaningful move toward 
a national health care program, like 
that enjoyed by almost all the rest of 
the developed world. 

Spent all our money 

George Bush has presided over the 
largest federal budget deficit in his¬ 
tory. Although he blames the deficit 
on Congress, the fact is that Bush 
himself has submitted to Congress 
budgets that would have raised the 
deficit $1 biUion. Indeed, his proposed 
1993 budget contains a $400 billion 
deficit. 

The big bailout 

Under Bush’s leadership, the bail¬ 
out for the savings and loan 
industry—of which his son Neal was 
part—could cost up to $15,000 per 
family over the next several years. 
Under Bush, of the $84 million m 
court-assessed fines in 55 major S&L 
convictions, only $365,000 has b^n 
collected—less than a penny on the 
dollar. 

TU tax all the people...’ 

Using the same standards he 


applies to Bill Clinton, Bush has pre¬ 
sided over 200 tax increases while m 
office. Indeed, 90% of families pay 
more in taxes than when Reagan and 
Bush were first elected. 

‘And exempt all my 
friends’ 

Bush says he wants taxes to fall— 
but the reality is they’d fall mostly for 
the rich. His proposal to cut capital 
gains taxes would be a windfall for 
the wealthy; the richest 3.5 percent of 
the population would get 70 percent of 
the tax breaks; for those in the 
$20,000-$30,000 earnings bracket, 
only 3.7 percent would get a cut. 

Taxes on the wealthy would be cut 
more than $8,000; on middle-income 
earners, $180 to $297 (that’s less than 
we’ve lost in wages). 

Tbe wealthy got inore 

From 1983 to 1989, the richest 1 
percent of America’s popvdation 
increased its ownership of the 
nation’s wealth from 31% to 37%. The 
next 9% richest have 31% of the 
wealth. And all the rest of us—90% of 
the population—saw our share drop 
from 33% to 32%. 

Tbe cities got less 

As President and Vice President, 
Bush presided over a decline of $15 
bilUon in direct federal aid to cities. 

On ‘silver-necked gooses’ 

"Bush’s Schedrde Shows He Spends 
Little Time on Domestic Concerns,” 
read the front-page Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal headline last November 28. The 
paper reported how in one month’s 
time. Bush met with leaders of 21 
coimtries, but couldn’t squeeze in a 
session with Congress to talk about 
family leave. And in the same period, 
he held only three individual meet¬ 
ings with cabinet secretaries on 
domestic issues. 
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